cleared Dorsetshire in August, and with the exception of
some isolated seaports the whole of the West was fat
the King. In Dorsetshire, Lyme Regis and Poole; In
Devonshire, Dartmouth and Plymouth, were still held for
Parliament, but from Mount's Bay to the Mersey the con-
tinuity of the King's country was broken only by the
obstinate courage of the citizens of Gloucester. The u Par-
liament side" was indeed "running down the brae/3 as
Baillie picturesquely but accurately puts it. The news of
the surrender of Bristol came to London, says May " like a
sentence of death ". " The Parliament," he adds, ** was at
that time so far sunk both in strength and reputation, and
so much forsaken by those who followed fortune that
nothing but an extraordinary providence could make it
again emergent"J

And if the prospect was black in the West, the Midlands
and the North, there was nothing in the operations in
the Thames valley to relieve the prevalent gloom. Essex
had taken Reading, which was ill-defended, at the end of
April, but he had not the means, or possibly the persistence,
to push through to Oxford. A second attempt in June
was attended by a disastrous accident He got as far as
Thame, but his troops were disorganised by Rupert's bril-
liant sallies from Oxford, and all the heart was taken out
of the campaign by Hampden's death. Mortally wounded
in a cavalry skirmish on Chalgrove field (i8th June), he
died at Thame on 24th June. The death of John Hamp-
den caused, says Clarendon, "as great a consternation of
all that party as if their whole army had been defeated
or cast off". Inferior in statesmanlike grasp and political
adroitness to Pym; inferior as a soldier to Fairfax or
Cromwell, Hampden left behind him a memory which even
his bitterest opponents made no attempt to sully. Claren-
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3O way to Oxford and London.
